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THE ENGRAVING. 

The circumstances attending the capture of Andre 
are differently related by th cifferent authors who 
have written on the American war. They are all 
correct 4s fares they go; bat being deficient ina 
paruiculars, excited surprise ut the SUPP a 
vant ot se fepossession in so brave a man as die. 
‘Phe Bri ish army in New York was, at that time, 
supplied with beel, principally through the aid of 
a class of men, who obtained the appellation of 
Cowboys. ‘They were a species of sutilers, or 
dealers in live stock, who being well acquainted 
with the roads and passes, penctrated into the coun- 
try, and either stole or purchased cattle, which they 
seere ly drove into the enemy’s lines, Besides 
wate.ing the movements of the enemy, one princi- 
pal elject for detaching Jamieson to that quarter 
was, to check the pro-ecution of this trade or prae- 
tice. For this purpose, smail scouting parties were 
occasionally pushed ber ond the American posts, to 
reconnoitre the isterjacent country between their 
posts and those of the enemy. Andas the cattle 
tuken from the Cowboys, unless stolen, were hetd 
to be prizes of war; and as it was an object with the 
well-affected to suppress a practice which exposed 
their stock to depredations, small volunteer parties 
oecasio: ally waylaid the roads for that purpose.— 
Or ths description were the eapto s of Andre; 
who, after the fatigue of pr secuting their enter- 
prise, hud seated themselves under this tree, ina 
situation retired from the view of travellers ap- 
preaching along the road. Itis said that they were 
engeg dina game at eaids, when the tread of Ane 
dre’s horse attracted their notice. 

The station they had tsken was in view of a point 
where several roads unite ne r the village, and An- 
ére, who was visible to the party before they were 
visthle to him, was eng d in examining a sketch 
of the route, no doubt to determine which of the 
roads in his view he ought to fol‘ow. At the first 
rustling of the leaves nde by the motion of the 
garty in ambush, he precipitete'y thrust the paper 
I was examining into his boot, on the opposite side 
of his horse trom th ton which the party appe red, 
Nhis was notieed by one of Uhe party, and Jed to 
the examination whch produced the detection.— 
On being stopped, he re-umed his composur , and 
exhibited the passtrom Arnold, en which he had 
thus far sueceeded in clearing the American posts 
and patrols; and the party had already released his 
bridle, when one of them inquired what he had 
done with the paper he was reading? An indistinet 
view of the dangerous dilemma in which the ques 
tion involved him, produced in Andre a momertne 
ry hesitation; his embarrassment was noticed by the 
parts, and made them resolve again to detain bim, 
Knowing thet the passport from Arnold would not 
avail him after the discovery of the contents of his 
boot, Andre then desired them to tell him truly, 
whether they were ‘from above or below?? and on 
their answering ‘the Jatter,? which was consistent 
with the truth in fact, though not in the sense he 
meant it, which was, whether they were whigs or 
tories; he acknowledged himself to be a British of- 
ficer on urgent business, and begged them not to 
detain him. On their persisting to detain him, the 
whole extent of his danger burst upon hin, and he 
liberalty tried the persuasive voice ef gold. But 
though he had just witnessed, that ene in a mueh 
more elevated rank had lent a propitious ear to sim- 
ilar arguments, he found these honest yeomen were 
not to be corrupted. Until then, he hed learned, 
that it is at last in the integrity of the well-inform- 
ed yeomanry of a country that the strength aud se- 
eurity of every free government is to be found.— 
Woe to that government which ever suffers this 


cuss of mento io ignorance, or to be ex 
posed to corru tion! 

Upon searching the boot into which the paper 
had been thrust.a plan ot West Potot, the strength 
and cisposition of the garrison, and other suspicious 
pepers were diseovercd; and Audre was immedi- 
ately couseyed to the Le-d quart rs of Colonel 
Jamieson By this tme, that Andre 
had completely recovered self-poss:ssion, if, 
indeed, he had ever lost it; and he had the ingeuui- 
ty to play off on Jamicson a ruse de guerre, to 
which the parti«lity of his friends, and the feelings 
of his admirers, have managed to give a character 
whech it by no means merits. 

He prevailed on Jameison to despatch a note to 
Arnold, informing him that John Ande:son (this 
was Andre’s assumed name) was taken. ‘This has 
been construcd into a magnanimous effort to save 
Arnold; whereas it was obviously an ingenious are 
tifice to save himself. And it must have succeed- 
ed, had not the former, instead of taking the hint 
as it was intend: d, verified by his conduct the trite 
adage, ‘there is no fuish among the dishonest,’ by 


immediately transferring all his attention to his 


own eseape. Arnold could easily have despatched 
an order to Jamieson to release Andre, or have 
ad pted some fiction or plan for getting him into 
his own hands, for the purpose of giving him his 
liberty, and thus have escaped with him. Jamies 
son obviously entertained no sus;icion of Arnold, 
by sending him this message: and by the time that 
elapsed before he forwarded to General Washing- 
ton the papers found upon Andre, it is clear that 
he waited for some communication from A:nold 
with regard to the future fate of John Anderson. 

It is curious to contemplate the geod fortune of 
this interesting young man, iv the tavorable views 


which writers of both nations, indeed all who have 


ever noticed Lim, have taken of his conduct. But 
stich is the eff ct of excited feeling upon the judg- 
ment of mankind, or perhaps, such the pro livity 
of man t: follow a popular leader aod to avoid the 
perplexity of reflection. The breathing pen of 
Colonel Hamilton was generously employed in 
serthing the magnuanimity with which Audre met 
ceath; the direc ion once given to public opinion 
has been foll wed, ‘nothing loth,’ and every subse- 
quent writer has vied with his predeces or in repre- 
senting Andre’s conduct in the most favorable cole 
ors. ‘The stern moralist, who, knowing that first 
t. pity, then to palciate, then to imitate, is too often 
the course through which vice and error steal on 
society, presumes, in such a case as this, to ex- 
claim, ‘Parse and reflect,? will be more apt to in- 
cur the frowns, than the plaudits of his contempo- 
ravies. there isa tine of tife.when a writer 
may no longer feel the undue influence of popular 
applause. 

Andre has also been greatly extolled for his mage 
nanimity in communicating to General Washington 
his real name and character, by the express which 
eonveyed to the commander-in-chiet the papers 
found upon him. But what else remained for him 
to do? His life was clearly forfeited; and in the 
char cter of John Anderson, he must hive suffered, 
‘unpitied and unwept,’ the summary and ignomini- 
ous death of aspy, or been detected! as Major An- 
dre, witha falsehood on his lips. His only chance 
of escape was to declare his real character, and 
place himself under the protection of the cireum- 
stanees under which he alleges that he came within 
the American posts; or, perh ps, to interest the 
feelings or the fears of the American conmander 
inhis behalf. His letter contains one passage which 
serves as a plsin development of his motives in 
writing it:—Jt was to save his own life by exciting 
fear for that of others. 
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SELECT TALES. 


From the Lendon New Monthly Mayazine. 
THE FOREWARNING, 
[| CONCLUDED. | 

From his window, Tregothick watched with se- 
cret satisfaction the figure of his niece, as she 
now turned homeward, her eyes bent on the 
ground, and her whole air and motion betraying 
the intenseness of abstraction and thought. He 
turned to Bayntun, who, for the first time for 
several days, was his visitor. 

‘You perceive,’ said he smiling, * that your 
plan already promises success, I saw the Moor 
enter the house some minutes since, and, note 
now, how uncommonly mysterious our young 
lady looks ! 

‘ Ay,’ said Bayntun, ‘I met my friend the im- 
postor, as he entered, and he told me that Miss 
Clara had engaged his tricks for the evening !’ 

‘And are you suro of his skill in the juggling 
work 

* Quite ; he almost made me tremble, when he 
gave me a specimen.’ 

* And he has undertaken to foretell the bra- 
tality she would undergo, if united to the hate- 
ful Vavasour ?’ 

* Ay, at least to give her a warning of his fe- 
rocity.’ 

* But you say he will conjure up likenesses to 
Vavasour and herself; how the deuce can he ef- 
fect that?’ 

‘ Masily enough, I fancy. He will not, like 
other mountebanks, communicate his secret; 
but, if you reflect, he has only to draw a resem- 
blance to Vavasour and herself, and then, by 
means of a magic lantern, or some such contri- 
vance, to reflect the resemblance on the opposite 
wall,’ 

‘Ah! exactly so; but liere comes Clara.’ 

That day, before dinner, Tregothick found 
another anecdote of Vavasour’s fierce temper ; 
it produced due effect upon this unfortunate girl. 


‘If it were true! thought she, doubtingly : 
but then his soft endearment; his kind language 
to her; the remembrance of the delicacy with 
which, aware of her infirmity, he smothered 
his voice, which indeed, was usually gentle, and 
curbed his anger, even when stung to the quick, 
darted across her, and she added,— No, no; it 
is not true; to me he is never cruel;’ and her 
soliloquy ended in tears, 

The night came on, and the stranger was in- 
troduced into Clara’s drawing-room. He had 
before requested leave to make his preparations 
in a solitary chamber in the house: he chose 
one that adjoined her drawing-room, but which 
was usually shut up and uninhabited. It was 
a gloomey old chamber, with black oak panels, 
and small massive windows sunk in the massive 
wall, and suffering the light of day to enter on- 
ly by dim and scattered beams, But it was now 
closed, and entirely dark. Thither he led the 
trembling Clara; she clung to the arm of her 
maid, who, a kind-hearted and lively girl, en- 
deavored, ineffectually, to sustain her spirits, 
aud laughed in secret at her credulity, ‘They 
sat down in total darkness for a few moments, 
and the maid has since declared, that she liter- 
ally heard the palpitation of her young mistress’s 
heart. The air, too, was chill and damp, and 
struck icily into the channe§s of their blood.— 
Suddenly, a faint light broke fitfully on the 
gloom ; it played vaguely, and as a meteor to 
and fro, for some moments, till at length, gath- 
ering strength, it flashed full upon the opposite 
wall; and Clara, to her dismay and terror, be- 


held a shadowy resemblance of herself, seated at 
a table, and above her a gigantic hand seemed 
to extend a pall. Ere she had time to recover 
from this threatening apparition, it had vanish- 
ed. She saw a church crowded round with 
shadowy figures, seemingly in the attitudes of 
clamor and joy, and heard, modulated and soft- 
ened, as if by distance, the merry peal of a mar- 
riage bell, This also faded away. She saw 
herself once more, and alone; presently, the fig- 
ure of Vavasour darted forward ; a knife was in 
his hand ; with a wild gesture he threw himself 
upon her, and plunged it into her breast. She 
then heard a shriek and a wild and indistinct 
hubbub ; and, as all faded once more into dark- 
ness and silence, she feil, overpowered and ap- 
palled, senseless upon the earth. 

It would seem as if more of this hideous pan- 
tomime had been prepared for the poor young 
lady ; but, on recovering, she refused, with shud- 
dering,to witness a continuance of the delusions. 
She asked the exhibitor but one question :— 
* You say this is a forewarning ; have I yet the 
power to avoid so dreadful a doom?’ 

* You have, madam!’ answered the stranger. 

Clara said no more. She offered her purse 
to the real or pretended Moor; he took it, but 
threw it carelessly aside, as she turned away.— 
The two originators of this detestable plot were 
waiting for their agent in another room. But 
he did not attend them. He left the house, and 
was never again heard of in that part of the 
country. 

They were both a little surprised at this neg- 
ligence. 

‘ A strange fellow this,’ said Tregothick ; * he 
does not stay even for his reward.’ 

‘Oh, I suppose he will want it doubled, on 
account of his delicacy,’ rejoined Bayntun; ‘but 
it is odd in a fellow like this to give one trust, 
especially as he knew so little of me. You re- 
collect I never saw him till the other day. My 
servant informed me of the expertness of his 
juggling, and I sent for him, and gave him his 
instructions accordingly.’ 

‘Well,’ said Tregothick, ‘his confidence in 
our pay shows that he has dealt only with gen- 
tlemen. I dare say,if the truth were known, 
the impostor practises a very aristocratic profes- 
sion.’ 

‘All cheating is aristocratic, more or less,’ 
answered Bayntun, sneeringly, and turned the 
conversation. 

From that time, Clara’s mind and affection 
had evidently undergone a great revolution ; in 
fact, she now never thought of her unfortunate 
lover without trembling at his image; he be- 
came associated in her mind with an uncon- 
querable dread; she could not prevail on herself 
to see him again; by means of her maid, who 
carried on their correspondence, she wrote cold 
and short excuses to his prayers for an inter- 
view. Agonized, and yet enraged, by the tone 
of one of these short letters, more than usually 
estranged and indifferent, the haughty and sen- 
sitive Vavasour replied by a letter full of vehe- 
ment and even menacing expressions. Clara’s 
blood ran cold as she read it; the shadows she 
had seen recurred to her with full and irresisti- 
ble force. : 

‘| yet have,’ said she, ‘the power to avoid a 
doom that would subject me to this violent 
man.’ The thought inspired her actions, and 
that very evening she, by a chilling rejoinder, 
discarded Vavasour for ever. ; 

We may well conceive the effect which this 
blow, sudden as well as crucl, produced on a 
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his habits as Walter Vavasour. Living as he 
did, estranged from the world, his love to Clara 
had been the great epoch of his existence ; her 
very faults endeared her to him; and his lofty 
end masculine nature took delight in the timid- 
ity and weakness which made her scem neces- 
sitated to cling to his sterner qualities for pro- 
tection. His mind recurred to the tenderness 
forher that had always controlled hisnative aus- 
terity—that had taught him for the first time, 
to curb the angry glance and the hasty word— 
that had induced him to bear, without reveng- 
ing, the insolence of Tregothick, and to submit 
to the indignity, bitterer to his spirit than worm- 
wood, of seeing Clara clandestinely, and steal- 
ing to her alliance 9s an inferior—recurring, we 
say, to these sore recollections, his mind dark- 
ened with angry, and even vindictive thoughts, 
the image which had hitherto worshipped with 
the incense of the gentlest, as well as the most 
impassioned emotions. In the dreary plains and 
on the lonely hills that surrounded his home, he 
found the spirit of nature congenial to his own 
mood. He became an altered man !—the haste 
and fitfulness of his temperament darkened in- 
toan unbroken gloom. He lived upon one idea, 
a dangerous luxury, that ends usually in mad- 
ness, 

Delighted at the success of their iniquitous 
scheme, Tregothick and Bayntun redoubled 
their exertions to complete it. Clara was not 
at times without regretful and reproachful re- 
collections of her forsaken lover; to dissipate 
her melancholy, Tregothick, who had ‘smooth- 
td the raven-down’ of his character into the gen- 
tlest simulation of affection, filled the old hall 
with gaiety and revel. At these festivities, the 
polished and courtly Bayntun appeared to the 
greatest advantage; he exerted himself to please 
and to dazzle ; yet Clara could not but note that 
in spite of her former rejection, she was the on- 
ly one whose approbation seemed to elate him. 
Deeply skilled in women, the wary libertine as- 
sumed in the presence of the timid Clara a de- 
meanor at once so gentle and cheerful ; she be- 
gan to like his companionship, and at length to 
esteem himself; she was flattered, too, by the 
homage of one so many admired—and when at 
length, scizing his opportunity, he renewed his 
suit, it was not te meet with a rejection, Clara 
did not, indeed, love him: nay, within an hour 
after her consent, she repented ; she wept bitter- 
ly at her acquiesconce—the image of Vavasour 
reappeared before her in all the strength of her 
early affection—but again that night-—that su- 
pernatural scene—that hideous warning chased 
away the returning softness of emotion. 

The day was fixed for their marriage—the 
news came to Vavasour’s ears—he received it 
with silence and a gloomy smile. On the morn- 
ing before their wedding, Baynitun and Clara 
were riding through one of the green lanes in 
the demesnes which the intended bridé-groom 
hoped soon to call his own, when an unexpect- 
ed turn of the road brought them abruptly with- 
in a few yards of Walter Vavasour. He was 
mounted on his favorite black steed. Few were 
the cavaliers who in noble bearing and gallant 
horsemanship could compete with him. Startled 
by their appearance, he seemed at first disposed 
to turn back his horse’s head ; but, after a mo- 
ment’s irresolutioen, he adopted the prouder con- 
duct and rode pastthem. But he scorned to as- 
sume an indifference he did not feel; his eye be- 
neath the dark brow, which at all times gave a 
severity to his features, flashed bright and fierce 


upon the faithless Clara, who, pale and breath~ 
less, cast down her eyes, and could scarcely 
maintain her seat. But Baynutun, exhilerated 
by his approaching triuinph, and delighted that 
his rival should witness his happiness, stopped 
short, and saluting Vavasour with feigned res- 
pect, sard— 

‘ By the way, I trust we shal! see you among 
our guests to-morrow—none will be more wel- 
come.’ 

The blood rushed over Vavasour’s dark cheek, 
then as suddenly faded away, save in one round, 
bright hectic spot, in which a skilful observer 
might have read all the peril of the raging pas- 
sions within. 

* To-morrow !’ said he, with a hollow voice ; 
‘be it so—I will not fail—trust me, I will not.’ 
He waved his hand; Bayntun smiled disdainful- 
ly ; Vavasour noted the smile, and rode away. 
That bitter invitation, that look of scorn, had 
turned his heart to iron. 

After his departure, Clara bursting into tears 
reproached Bayntun for the insolence of his in- 
discretion, It was long before she could be pa- 
cified. She felt for her unfortunate lover—she 
would have given worlds to have saved him an 
insult she knew he must have felt so deeply.— 
The instant she reached home, she even wrote 
to Vavasour an apology, and mingled with it 
many kind and affectionate expressions. She 
gave the note to her maid to have it sent to her 
former lover, 

The gtoom who took it neglected to set off 
till night. At that time the reads were infested 
with highwaymen; the man was robbed and 
tied toa tree, where he remained until the next 
morning ; nor was he released time enough to 
return home, or proceed to Vavasour’s prior to 
the ceremony. So does link after link eke out 
the chain of fatality. 

That night, as Clara sat alone before she re- 
tired to rest—her lover’s splendid bridal pres- 
ents before her on the table—her maid expati- 
ating on their beauty, herself gratified by their 
magnificence, she happened to raise her eyes, 
and looking on the opposite glass, she turned 
suddenly aside and gasped for breath. * What 
nails you, Madame?’ cried the attendant in an 
alarmed tone. 

‘Oh! Margaret,’ said Clara faintly, ‘as I look- 
ed in that dim, old glass, I appeared exactly as 
I seemed on that horrid night, when the Moor 
raised up my rcsemblance—and see, the pall 
that hung over me is there now !’ 


The maid hastened to show the superstitious 
girl that the pall was but the reflection of the 
heavy and sombre curtain on the oppesite bed 
that had been accidentally drawn aside towards 
the foot. Clara was satisfied, but made the 
maid drag her own little couch nearer to her 
mistress’s bed before she retired to rest. You 
will imagine that the attendant did not let slip 
so favorable an opportunity of insinuating a bri- 
dal jest. 

The next day was uncommonly bright and 
clear; the sun shone out: the birds sang; all na- 
ture seemed in unison with that rite which cus- 
tom always honors with joy, though experience 
usually condemns its celebrators to disappoint- 
ment. 

In a numerous and blithe cavaleade, the mar- 
riage procession swept to the old-fashioned 
church where the ceremony was to be perform- 
ed, It was distant only one mile from the hall. 
The country round was flat and open, and just 
as they arrived within sight of the church, a 
horseman, on a well known black stced, was 
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perceived by the whole company, riding towards 
them across the broad and desolate plain, at full 
speed. As the bride’s carriage stoped at the 
church door, the horseman had reached the pro- 
cession; lie dismounted; his horse stood quiet 
and motionless by the little gate of the Church- 
yard. Vavasour’s hand—for need we say who 
was the horseman—-v as the first stretched out 
to assist Clara (who was with her bridemaids) 
to descend from the carriage. She trembled as 
she saw him, and looked round tor Bayntun— 
his carriage had not yet arrived. 

‘Fear not, said Vavasovr, with a smile, which 
re-assured and deceived her; *you have bid me 
to your bridal as a friend—as a friend | attend 
them. Wall you reject my services, even in a 
form, a common courtesy ?’ 

‘ Nay,’ said one of the bridemaids, laughing, ‘if 
the bridegroom cannot manage to be in tine, you 
serve him right to take the arm of another; and 
she whispered Clara that it would only seem 
strange to play the prude, Clara, therefore, col- 
lecting her spirits, and with an air in which dis- 
tress was mingled with dignity, descended the 
steps of the carriage, just lightly touching Va- 
vasour’s arm as he extended it. They were in 
the church-yard. The bells rang merrily and 
loud; and with their peal, mingled the laughter 
and voices of the cavalcade behind. Vavasour 
cast one glance round him, then fixed his dark 


and piercing eye upon the bride. * You forsook | 


me, Clara, and I was wretched—you insulted 
me, lam avenged!’ With these words he plung- 
ed a knife, that he had worn concealed, into her 
bosom—she fell upon the green—rank mound 
of the dead! * Behold! cried he, raising his 
voice till its deep and hollow tone pierced to 
the very aisie of the church, and repeated by a 
dreary echo, smote the ear of the priest as he 
stood prepared by the alter—* Behold. Clara, 
your bridal bed ? Then brandishing his knife, 
all streaming with the heart's blood of the bride, 
he strode away fierccly through the midst of 
the guests, who scattered themselves, panic- 
stricken, on either side. With a bound, he 
cleared the slight fence round the church-yard, 
and as he gained his steed, Bayntun, who, with 
all his vices, was at least brave, grasped him by 
the arm. 

‘Fiend!’ he cried, ‘you shall not escape.— 
What ho !—help here !—seize the murderer ! 

Twice Vavasour raised his armed hand,— 
‘No,’ he muttered the second time, *[ strike only 
for justice. Thou didst as I would have done— 
thou didst not, at least, deceive me—thou art 
sufficiently punished!’ Then dashing off the 
weaker grasp of his rival, he sprang on his horse, 
and made across the country in the same direc- 
tion as that in which he arrived at the fatal spot. 

Clara was already lifeless ; the guests gather- 
ed around—the false ancle, the plotting bride- 
groom, Even at that awful hour, the two most 
connected to the dyirg woman though only of 
themselves. ‘So perishes my hope ot this alli- 
ance,—so fades my dreara of ambition!’ mut- 
tered Tregothick. * Had the stroke been delay- 
ed but another hour, these lands had been mine,’ 
thought the lover—‘ I am a ruined man! 

At the side of his bed-ridden mother Vava- 
sour appeared abruptly. 

‘Give me vour blessing, mother! Quick !— 
quick !—the blood hounds are after me! Quick, 
if you wish not for my death ! 

‘ Bless thee, Walter! thou hast been a good son 
tome. But what means ‘ 

‘Ha! ha!’ shouted Vavasour, lifting up his 
bloody hands. ‘Enough! enough: He flew 


! 


from the chamber—threw himself again on his 
panting steed—baffied the hot pursuit of the 
avenyvers—in disguise and by stealth he reached 
Seot.and,and claimed protection trom the Chief 
ot G . With whose blocd he bore connexion. 
Some years afierwards, the name of Walter Va- 
vasour was found amongst the list of slain in 
the cause of Charles Edward at the battle of 
Culloden. 


MODE OF FISHING FOR PEARLS IN 
THE EASTUINDIES. 

THERE are two seasons for pearl-fishing: the 
first is in Marchand April, the last in August 
and September. At the commencement of 
the season, there are sometimes two hundred 
and fifty barks on the banks. The larger 
barks have two divers, and the smaller one. 
As soon as they have cast anchor, each diver 
binds a stone, six inches thick and a foot Jong, 
under his body, which serves him as ballast, 
and prevents him being driven away by the 
motion of the waves. They also tie another 
stone to one foot, by which they are speedily 
sent to the bottom of the sea; and as the oys- 
ters are usually fastened to the rocks, they 
case their hands with leather mittens, to pre- 
vent their being wounded in pulling thenr 
violentle off; but this task some perform with 
an iron rake. In the last place, each diver 
carries down with him a large net, tied to 
his neck by a cord, the other end of which is 
fastened to the boat. This net is to hold the 
oysters, and the cord is to pull up the diver 
when his bag is full,or he wants air. In this 
equipage he sometimes precipitates himself 
sixty feet under water; and as he hasnotime 
to lose, he soon arrives at the bottom: then 
he begins to run from side to side, tearing up 
all the oysters he meets with, and cramming 
them into his budget. At whatever depth 
the divers are, the light is so great that they 
easily perceive what passes in the sea; and 
to their consternation, sometimes discover 
monstrous fishes, from which all their address 
in thickening the water, &c. will not always 
save them; and of all the dangers of the fish- 
ing, this is one of the greatest and most usual. 
The best divers will keep under water nearly 
half an hour, and the rest do not stay less 
than a quarter. During this time they hold 
their breath without the use of oils, or any 
other liquors, only acquiring the habit by long 
and early practice. When they find them- 
selves exhausting, they pull the rope to which 
the bag is fastened, and hold fast by it with 
both hands, when those in the bark taking 
the signal, heave them up, and unload them 
of their fish, which is sometimes five hundred 
oysters, and sometimes not above fifty. Some 
of the divers need a moment’s respite, to re- 
cover breath; others jump in again instantly, 
continuing this violent exercise without in- 
termission for several hours. 


Tattrcotrao Art.—On Monday last, in the Roy- 
al Infirmary at Edinburg. a young man and a young 
weman had each a handsome /iving nose added to 
their features, by the skilful hand of Dr. Liston. — 
The patients bore the operation with becoming fur- 
titude ; and as they are both about the same age, it 
is not improbable that the gr-ceful addition made 
to their physings may inspire them with a wish to 
convert the two noses into one, by the help of a 
doctor of a different description. 
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‘'rREATING.” 

Alas for the days of “treating; Temperance 
Societics and cold water have broken up and 
almost extinguished the venerable old custom 
of treating—general, and upon all occasions. 
Once, upon entering a friend’s house, no soon- 
er was the salutatory shake over, than the 
social cup was presented ; and upon parting, 
he who refused to profier, was guilty of the 
violation of hospitality, and he who refused to 

artake in the valedictory rite, left behind 
tn the reputation of being unsocial and ill- 
bred. Now one meets with a cold reception, 
and adry parting. ‘The custom, to be sure, 
muddled the ideas a little, but what was found 
wanting in clearness was made up in warmth. 

Did old acquaintances meet after a long 
separation,—perhaps in the street; what was 
to be done '—why, to be sure, repair to the 
first bar-room, and there awake dormant re- 
miniscencesof “auld lang syne,’’ by the talis- 
manic bowl; “drawn out” sleeping recollec- 
tions, as hunters are wont to unburrow wood- 
chucks, by pouring plentifully some liquid 
element into their hiding places. 

Did fortune turn up good luck to any one, 
he was forthwith expected to pour out a liba- 
tion to this altar of custom, and call his neigh- 
bors around to rejoice with him. We once 
lived in a manufacturing village, at the age 
when “ treating’? was the order of the day, 
and many a merry meeting it made. Dida 
man’s birth day come round, the anniversary 
must be marked by a general treating—the 
blue flame must be burnt at the shrine of Bac- 
chus. Perhaps he was in the line of military 
promotion ;--upon a new election the commis- 
sion must be “ wet down,”’—the uniform 
‘sponged, or it would be spotted ;’ and woe to 
him that wa. niggard on such occasions. Did 
a new comer, “a wee bit of thing,” come in- 
to the village, the tidings were no sooner an- 
nounced, than he, in whose house the little 
sojourner had happened to take up i's abode, 
must array the decanters, lemons and sugar, 
to have the event duly christened. A husk- 
ing, a raising, no matter what the occasion, 
glad or gloomy, the treat was indispensable. 
The custom, to be sure, was often attended 
with accidents, sometimes with quarrelling, 
and trained up at least one half of the popu- 
lation in the way of drunkenness, but it was 
the custom, and sanctioned by all. 

Alas, for the days of treating !—business, 
the other day, led us to the same neighbor- 
hood,—the old race had passed away, and 
with them the convivial custum—some to 
death, and some to poverty and the poor house. 
Upon inquiry, we found that treating had 
become obsolete, and drinking out of fashion 
—labor was now pursued, and friendly soci- 
ability sustained without the exhilirating treat. 
We thought, but it may have been imaginary, 
that the people wore a neater and more heal- 
thy appearance, that the village looked bright- 
er and more flourishing. The images, how- 
ever, of merry-makings were before us, flush- 
ed faces, and uproariusness, when ourselves, 
with a dozen other urchins, were suffered to 
linger around the scene, and perhaps invited 
to take a little by the way of invitation ;—and 
we thought of the days of “ treating.” —Sa- 
lem Observer. 


From the Boston Transcript. 
SCENE—A Partor; Moruer AND THREE 

DAUGHTERS SEWING—A LOUD RAP IS HEARD 

AT THE DOOR— ENTER A PEDLAR WITH TWO 

TIN TRUNKS—\VITHOUT FURTHER CiREMO- 

NY HE DISPLAYS THEIR CONTENTS. 

Oh, ma’m! says a danghter, this is a beuati- 
ful ring! What handsome gold earrisgs! 
cries another. Buy me them beads! cries 
the third. Silence, girls, and let me exam- 
ine the articles first. After putting on her 
spectacles, the following conversation ensues: 

Mrs. Sharp.—Is this ere ring goold? 

Pedlar.—Yes, ma’m, it is the raal jewel- 
lers goold. 

Mrs. S.—I don’t know any thing about 
your jewellers goold. Is it the raal goold? 

Pedlar.—Yes ma’m; I will warrant it the 
best kind. 

Mrs. S.—-Will you warrant it; that's 
enough: what do you ask ? 

Pedlar.—Why, | generally get two dollars; 
but you may have it for $1,75. 

Mrs. S.--I can get ’em cheaper than that 
at the stores; they don’t ask but $1 for the 
same kind, 

Pedlar.—It’s impossible ; they cannot be 
raal goold ; but I ama great ways from home, 
and want to sell, you may take it, but it cost 
me more. 

Mrs. S.—Now I'll give you 75 cents. 

Pedlar.—-That’s too cheap; it cost me ex- 
actly that: say 80 cents; 1 want to make a 
little profit. 

Mrs. S.-—-No, 75 cents is the most I can 
give, and I don’t want it at that price, unless 
you'll take some old silver spoons. 

Pedlar.—Silver, you know, is very low now 
—bnt if I can make a trade with you I'll take 
what you have. 

Mrs. S.--Well, here are some good thick 
ones-—what will you give me for them and pay 
me in your articles? 

Pedlar.—(Taking them in his hand) Here 
is about seven ounces; new silver is worth 
half a dollar an ounce—but old is not worth 
near so much. I suppose I can allow you 
about two do! lars for the lot, but that’s a great 
price for such kind of silver. 

Enter Farmer Suarp. 
Farmer.—W fe, what does that fellow want? 
Mrs. S.—Don’t speak so harsh, my dear; 

you will offend the gentleman ; he is purchas- 
ing these old spoons—they are of no use to us, 

Farmer S.—Have I not told you to keep 
clear of these prowling miscreants? Fellow ! 
pack up your trumpery and be off, and beware 
how I catch you within my territories again. 

Pedlar and trumpery vanish—the girls 
sulk—the Farmer looks sour—Dame Shar 
throws the spoons into the cupboard, and the 
door closes upon visages black as thunder, 


A Patpasir Hit.—Mr. R. of the Chancery 
bar, asked a Mr. P., better known by his de- 
sultory and dull speeches than by his wit or 
argument, if he intended to come into Parlia- 
ment the next session. “Why,” replied the 
Dullard, “I do not know that [ have calibre 
enough for the House of Commons. ‘ Calibre,’ 
said R. “1 know nothing of your calibre, but 
you have bore enough for any thing.” 
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ORIGINAL. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 


THE TOWN TATLER.--NO. 13. 


<Worth makes the man, and wantof it, the fellow.— Pope. 


‘Tne difficulties to be encountered by a peri- 
odical writer like myself, are similar, ina great 
degree, to those of a-newspaper publisher.— 
All tastes must be consulted, but few of the 
whole number will be pleased. It is objected 
by some that I no longer-furnish pictures of 
the manners of the town-—-of facts as they 
exist—but that I have digressed into mere 
portraits of individuals, leaving untouched, or 
at least unexplored, that most interesting field 
which was first the scene of my labors. If I 
have digressed, it must be remembered that 
the manners of a people can be as effectually 
exhibited in the delineation of individuals, as 
in any other mode. The community is made 
up of individuals; and if the portrait of each 
one is given singly, surely there can be no 
better picture given of the whole. Besides 
this, truth becomes so revolting as to stagger 
our credulity; and the writer who at first re- 
lated enormities for which it was possible to 
find believers, may find in the end, that al- 
though he still adheres to the truth, his audi- 
ence will cease to believe, though they may 
continue to listen. : 
dn an earlier number of this seriey, the 
opinion was advanced that much of the dis- 
tress which existed among the poorer classes 
of society in inclement seasons, was more 
their ewn fault than that of the season. The 
monstrous extravagancies in which all classes 
of this community indulge, especially in the 
all engrossing article of dress, I consider the 
prime cause of much of the privation felt in 
‘winter. Females in particular, whose re- 
sources are limited to the labor of their hands, 
are, above all others, conspicuous for the devo- 
tion they yield to this favorite appetite. We 
shave been deluged with appeals to our human- 
ity, offered in newspapers, and in pamphlets 
gaatuitously distributed wherever their au- 


thors fancied they would be read, in behalf of — 


a class of females who support themselves by 
the needle. I acknowledge that facts of a 
most affecting character have been developed 
by the authors of these essays, tending to 
prove that a female who depends upon her 
needle for support, is subjected to straits of 


the most fearful kind, from the inadequacy of | 


the return received for her labor. Sut the 
denunciation against low wages has been too 
general, while to that single circumstance is 
attributed all the misery our community is 
forced to witness and to relieve, in winter.— 
The improvidenee of thoge who receive the 
pittance is the true cause. ‘T‘he small sum 
they earn, though enough to support them, 
and to leave a surplus, is squandered by all 
classes in finery for the person, regardless of 
the season of suffering. Forcigners remark 
of Americans that they dress #hemselves vast- 
ly more gaudy and expensive than do the 
people of older countries. Here, every one 
must imitate his superior in wealth, and as- 
sume that splendid exterior which none but 
the wealthy can sustain without ultimate 
distress. 


Extravagance in dress may therefore be set 
down as a crying evil in Philadelphia, in 
which those least able to indulge in it are the 
most conspicuous. from this fruitful source 
arises a vast proportion of a large sum of the 
misery which echoes in our ears in winter.-— 
Dress consumes in summer, that which should 
be hoarded up to cheer the long and gloom 
winter, when business ceases to bring in fresh 
supplies of money, and when all that we pos- 
sess is needed to make the dull day wear off 
with comfortable cheerfulness. But let me 
not be understood as censuring females only. 
‘The passion for fine clothes affects both sexes, 
producing in each the same melancholy re- 
sults. Let my readers observe, in their walks 
through the city, not only on Sunday, but on 
all days of the week, the absurd lengths to 
which those classes go who can least afford it. 


FOR THE ARIEL, 
BRIEF NOTES OF A TOURIST. 


TRENTON.—This city, though irregularly laid out, 
and not remarkable either for its private or public 
buildings, possesses a good deal of interest from its 
revolutionary reminiscences. ‘The state-house is a 
commodious edifice, situated on an airy, pleasant 
eminence, which overlooks the Delaware. The 
public offices are contiguous, and the house owned 
by the state and set apart for its chief officer, though 
large and convenient, is very seldom occupied by 
him, the chance of his continuing in office longer 
than one year rendering a removal to head-quarters 
inexpedient. The memorable ‘affair at Trenton,” 
in whieh WasuInGTon manifested his consummate 
skill and foresight, will ever render this spot dear 
to Americans. Here may be discovered oceasion- 
al relics of those eventful times, which serve to 
kindle anew our admiration of the patient endu- 
rance and heroic valor of our fathers. 

Within a few weeks we have traced the venera- 
ble features, and grasped the rough hand of an aged 
patriarch, one of the glorious few who shared the 
perils and reaped the honors of that night—the 25th 
of December 1776—when Washington, passing the 
dark and ice-bound Delaware, conducted his band 
of patriot warriors to the Hessian’s quarters, and 
struck a blow which revived the drooping spirits of 
his countrymen. He still continues hale and hear- 
ty, though the frosts of many winters and the cold 
neglect of his countrymen, have made some chan- 
ges in his once upright and martial figure. He re- 
members the passing of the Delaware well—the 
cold and cloudy aspect of the heavens—the masses 
of floating ice which obstructed the passage, and 
rendered the scene so hazardous—the deep anxiety 
of the soldiers, manifested in their strict, quiet and 
faithful obedience to the ‘orders ;” the calm dig- 
nity of their commander, who, mounted on his favo- 
rite grey, surveyed with intense anxiety the de- 
barkation of his followers. Immortal Washington! 
methinks I see him now. Serene, collected ’mid 
the battle’s dim!—Undaunted through every scene 
of terror and dimay, bearing upon his ample brow 
the stamp of inborn majesty, guiding the destinies 
of millions! A God-like pilot through the black~- 
ening storm! 

The old worthy who has given us some particu 
lars of that occasion, mentions the well known fact 
of the destitute eondition of the army. For hig 
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part, he was fortunate enough to possess a pair of 
shoes, but many had not a shred to their feet.— 
Barefooted they trod the uneven ice and tramped 
on the hard snow. With his own cyes he beheld 
the blood, the crimson blood, that marked the prints 
of their naked feet. And thus they marched on 
for miles! He says that before setting out on their 
perilous adventure, it was feared such exp sure 
could not be endured—a march of men barefooted 
through snow, in the depth of winter! Washing- 
ton rode up to them, and kindly addressing his va- 
liant warriors, asked if they could stand the hard- 
ship. There was but one ery, it was ‘‘lead on, 
we will follow our beloved commander.” A more 
than Spartan band! But the pure, hallowed flame 
of patriotism burned in their breasts, it warmed 
the current that coursed through their veins, and 
remembering their wives and children, their fire- 
sides and their country, they were ready to follow 
the man they loved, though the path led to death, 
The old soldier still labors, though his venerable 
age and heroic services entitle him to repose. He 
cannot of course earn much, and is sometimes ¢om- 
pelled to rely on charity. One of the savers of a 
magnificent country—an architect of the glorious 
edifice, subsisting on the beggar’s alms! Owing 
to some of the nice forms and requirements with 
with which Congress, in its cold, calculating poli- 
ey, enveloped their bounty—doled out as it was 
with a niggard hand—he has been unable to obtain 
a pension. He was a devoted volunteer, and his 
name not appearing on the regular pay-roll, he fails 
in establishing such evidence as the law requires, 
for those who could do so are dead. But an effort 
will again be made for him, and senseless as stone 
maust be the breast that does not pray for its success. 

Ata public house near the Delaware is preserv- 
ed an old defaced waiter, the owner of which boasts 
of having refused repeated offers of considerable 
sums for it, though intrinsically not worth sixpence. 
Its history is this. Washington was engaged in re- 
viewing and encoursging his troops who were dis- 
played on the lower bank of the Assanpink—the 
little stream that meanders along the outskirts of 
Trenton—when a lady, whose house was near the 
scene of action, anxious for the comfort of the 
commander, approached him to ask if he had ate 
anything that day. On his replying that he had not, 
she immediately ran into the house and hastily pre- 
pared a meal, which she placed on a waiter and 
again repaired to the field. The attention of 
Washington was too deeply engrossed with the 
events of the day to admit of his dismounting, but 
as the lady approached, he rode up and took a 
mouthful from the wiiter which she held in her 
hand, and then immediately dashed off again.— 
Thus constantly occupied in different parts of the 
field, when approaching this quarter he would rein 
in the grey charger on which he rode, before his 
heroine, and thus mounted and equipped partook of 
the feast she served with herownhand. At length 
politely bowing to his fair hostess, he mildly ob- 
served, ** That is sufficient ; I thank you, madam.” 
Curtesying to her noble guest, she turned with a 
throbbing heart and bore her little waiter into the 
house. It became sacred in her eyes, and bore 
from that day a charmed name. It was ‘* Wash- 
ingten’s waiter,” and she preserved it as the pre- 
cious apple of her eye. She lived to a good old 
age, and a few years since paid the debt of nature, 


When her effects were disposed of, the present pos- 
sessor, who had often listened to her eloquent nar- 
rative, watched his opportunity and secured the 
prize. The narrow rim of fine open work with 
which it was once surrounded, has ben nearly all 
broken off by those who were anxious to have a 
portion of the interesting relic, 

Pa.—Crossiag the Delaware on the 
extensive bridge which presents so stupendous a 
display of arifully contrived wood work, we reach 
the little village of Morrisville, which takes its 
name from the celebrated financier and devoted 
patriot, Roperr Morris. The ruins of his coun- 
try seat, which was destroyed by fire after it came 
into the possession of the far-famed Victor Mo- 
reau, are still discernible. The scite is one of 
great natural beauty, and embellished as it doubt- 
less was, by the distinguished men who have given 
it celebrity, its combined attractions must have been 
of a very superior order. From the hotei kept by 
Mr. Yard (itself delightfully situated) the tall trees 
are seen to arise in the field opposite, waving their 
dark foliage over that spot where the European 
warrior—the contemporary of Napoleon—sought 
the repose that had been denied to the American 
statesman—the coutemporary of Washington. The 
lives of each, so eventful in their progress and so 
disastrous in their close, afford ample scope for re- 
fleetion. The magnificent views which doubtless 
filled the eapacious mind of the great finaneier 
were frustated, and the cares which gathered around 
the close of his life, convey a lesson as useful, if 
not as forcible, as the deathly shadows that gather- 
ed around Moreau, expiring on the bloody field, 
amid the embattled hosts of Europe. What lessons 
for the humble and contented mind! How striking 
in the contrast, and how consoling in its results is 
the lot of the lowly peasant, whose tranquil life, 
nndisturbed by harrassing and distorted visions, 
secks happiness in the practice of virtue and a true 
love of country. Here where once raged the splendor 
of wealth, with its gaities, festivity and ceremony, 
exciting the admiration and envy of beholders, 
allis quiet. No vestige now remains of tapestried 
halls or festooned saloons; of the rich viands, or 
costly wines, all have disappeared, and with them 
have departed their once joyous guests, and now 


————"‘' Where once the garden smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wiild,"’ 


the traveller may linger, and amid the ruins of 
the place, exclaim with the poet— 


“| feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed.’’ 


From thence up the Delaware the numerous vil- 


lages which are growing up amid the rich land that - 


spreads itself on either hand, are well worthy of 
being visited. The fertile country through which 
the traveller will pass, is well calculated to excite 
his admiration and aggken a lively interest in all 
he sees: and his can- 
not but pass more pfeasantly and profitably than 
at the crowded haunts, amid the glare and sickli- 
ness of fashion; stuffed to surfeiting with all the 
‘* ood society’’ apes of the city. 

Bleaching by means of sulphur is said by Pliny 
to have been employed as early as the first cen- 
tury. It is also mentioned by Apuleius, who tells 
a story of a gallant who was nearly suffocated by 


taking refuge under a wicket coop where cloth was 
hung to be whitened by this process, 
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FOR THE ARIEL. 
THE DESCANT OF MEMORY. 


Memory draws trom delight ere it dles, 
An essence that breathes of it many a> eur. 
Lalla Rookh. 
Spring-time may return—and the lofty Catoctin 
May wave its green branciies to Summer's wild gale, 
And wild blooming flowers, the morning breeze rock’d in, 
Their perfumes may waste o'er the low rural dale. 


The fountain thai plays where yon copse wood is bending, 


In Whose cry sta: bosom the wood-land nymphs lave, 
May murmur soft inusic when p eve ts blenaing 

Her Jast fading ray with its gem-spangled wave. 
Nor Spring time, nor Summer. nor yonder green mountain 

One bright beam of gladness cau shed o'er my heart; 
The wild Summer flowers—the clear bubbling tountain, 


‘To me can no feelings of pieasure impart. 


Por mem’ ry recalls the loved spot where I gambol'd, 
Ere my heart grief had planted athorn; 

The bauk of * Big Spring,’ where so ott | have rambled 
*Mid sunbeams aud roses in youth's glowing morn. 


‘Twas there first learn’d fiiendship’s (ender emotion, 
Before my light heart had known sorrow or care; 

’T was there my young bosom’s unkindled devouon 
Was carly adured by the smiles of the fuir. 


Ye scenes of enjoyment !—you're dear to me ever, 
Your image can ne'er from my heart be effaced; 

Ye friends !—though now absent—forget you Vl never, 
On memory’s tablet you're lastingly traced. 

Fred. Co., Md., Aug. 23. ASPENDIUS. 


FOR THE ARIEL. 

AMERICAN ALMANAC, 
Janvary.—The man who is born in this month 
will be unfortunate in many matters, think of 
every one’s business and forget his own.— 
The female will be intelligent and discreet, 
live beloved and die regretted by a mourning 
world. 

Fesruary.—He that is born in this month 
will be majestic in person, handsome face, 
courageous and firm in war; the friend of 
man, and defender of his country’s liberty in 
time of need. The lady will be much admir- 
ed, marry well, and what is best of all, will 
have a good kind loving husband, and many 
children. 

Marcu.—The man born in this month, if 
talJ, will be ignorant and ambitious, in a small 
degree heroic, fond of flattery, somewhat fla- 
gitious, and if ever exalted by his friends to 
an important office, and he allow himself to 
be governed by malign influence, (as it is 
certain he must, having been born under the 
lion star) he will bring shame and confusion 
on his friends, and leave a lasting blot upon 
his name. The woman will be fond of trav- 
elling, most likely tall, with a large mouth, 
termagant looking nose, large flat feet, in ad- 
dition, fastidious. 

Aprit.—The man born in this month will 
be mild in temper, unfortunate through life, 
marry a handsome but indillerent woman, one 
who will hold tought the reins of government 
over hiin, which will cause him to wish him- 
self in heaven. The female will be jealous 
and passionate, and will make an indifferent 
housewife. 

that is borrin this month will 
be handsome, rather melancholy, yet he'll 
have some fine traits immhis character worthy 
ef admiration. The female will be kind and 
affectionate, but after marriage she will be 
lazy and careless, thereby bringing shame 
upon herself, husband and children. 

June.—The man born in this month will be 
a short thick set fellow in person, and resem- 
ble in actions the flying Dutchman; here to- 
day, absent to-morrow. The lady will be 


something of a scold, get married young, have . 


many children, love tea and hate drunkards. 

Juty.—The man born in this month will be 
fleshy in person and soft in brain, quite loqua- 
cious, yet all to no purpose. The female will 
be reeky looking and sluttish; just such a 
one as man shou!d look at with an eye to 
chide, but never touch. 

Aveust.— He who is born in this month 
will be of undoubted talents, a kind friend 
and worthy parent. The lady will be preity, 
but somewhat coquetish ; after marriage, a 
sincere companion, affectionate mother and 
good helpmate. 

Serrember.—The man born in this month 
will be industrious, make money, but by the 
extravagance of a heedless woman, he will 
be brought to want and disgrace. The lady 
most likely will be good lookiug, fond of cor- 
dials, etc. and of going to all places of amuse- 
ment. 

Ocroser.—He that is born in this month 
will be affable, consistent, wise and prudent, 
fond of the society of ladies. The lady will 
be attractive, marry well and live happy. 

NovemBer.—The man born in this month 
will be a good sort of soul, handsome face, 
florid complexion, of sma!] stature, passion- 
ately fond of books and female company.— 
The female will be vain, always courting the 
glass, thus neglect the most important part, 
the cultivation of her mind. 

Decemper.—The man born in this month 
wiil be of common stature, with good natural 
talent, designing eye, passionate, yet liberal; 
at times will be fond of good wine and a game 
at billards. The lady will be honest, possibly 
handsome, fond of spinnage, hot rolls and loud 
talking. D. 


FOR THE AMIEL. 
POLILENESS. 
Tus isa term often in the mouths of people; 
yet no word in the English language is more 
arbitrary initssignification. We have polite 
literature, polite education, polite company. 
A polite man, with some people, is one versed 
in all the etiquette and formality of fashiona- 
ble life. He may be destitute of every attri- 
bute of a man of sense, yet quite polite; des- 
titute of every vestige of honor and honesty, 
a plague to every company he enters, a vio- 
later of morality, yet be very polite, in the 
common acceptation of the term. 

Frivoli, an acquaintance of mine, is a young 
man of eloquent manners, if we may judge 
by his usual deportment. He enters a com- 
pany with graceful ease, passes a compliment 
in fine style, in short, he is the soul of pro- 
miscuous assembiies—ladies praise his ele- 
gance of deportment, gentlemen yield the 
palm at once when brought in competition 
with him. He engrosses all conversation in 
one unceasing strain of fine speeches; yet I 
must confess I never heard him utter a sen- 
tence worth remembering, or a sentiment that 
has not been hacknied in fashionable circles 
even todisgust. If you attempt to draw him 
into a rational conversation, he will lend you 
what you at first suppose respectful attention, 
when, just as you are becoming pleased with 
yourself and him, you will be vexed and dis- 
gusted by some wretched pun or double en- 
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tendre upon something you have said, and 
this, perhaps, followed by a most genteel 
laugh at his own wit, in which he expects 
you to join. He has not the most distant idea 
of insulting you; he is as polite as ever; and 
you are compelled, for the time being, either 
to forego all rationality, or to cut his company. 

Such men as Frivoli are frequently met 
with. They take loqaucity for talent, and 
suppose language for no other use than a me- 
dium for pretty sayings, puns, quirks, quib- 
bles, enigmas, and all that sort of stuff. Yon 
may as well attempt to beat down a cloud of 
vapor with cannon balls, as attempt to reason 
withthem. 1 have sometimes wondered why 
such persons are to be found amongst us; and 
can arrive at no other conclusion, than that 
they are designed totry and prove our patience, 
for if they are of any other use in the com- 
munity, I am not philosopher enough to dis- 
cover it. But were they not polite, they 
wou!ld be no evil: it is this that sharpens 
their probosis, to bare and torture poor ration- 
al bipeds, and makes them fain to find com- 
pany in humble circles. 

Somebody has said that politeness consists 
in making those with whom we converse as 
happy as possible; or, in other words, to en- 
deavor to please our company rather than 
ourselves. But perhaps this antiquated defi- 
nition is obsolete at present: still I have a 
faint hope, that I shall yet live to see the 
wheel of fashion revolve so far as to bring it 
up once more. 


A man from the country came to this city in 
a one horse wagon, to-day, and on his arrival 
found himself accompanied by a set of compan- 
ions, for whose passage no contract had been 
made, and whose presence threatened to be at- 
tended with consequences by no means agreea- 
ble. A considerable swarm of bees, attracted 
probably by the odor of a box of the essence of 
winter green, which was among his lading, had 
settled about his wagon, and were flying and 
alighting about his horse and his own person.— 
The countryman halted in front of onr office, 
for the purpose of ridding himself of his unex- 
pected attendants. This proved no very diffi- 
cult affair. The bees were perfectly well man- 
nered, and exhibited no belligerent propensities. 
A small extempore hive was prepared for them, 
smeared with honey, and placed on the side- 
walk under the windows of our office, and this 
they were very easily persuaded to enter. This 
occurrence took place about two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the little artists now appear to 
be perfectly satisfied with their new location, 
and to be actively engaged in making perpara- 
tions for accomodating themselves to the circum- 
stances in which they found themselves so un- 
expectedly Y. Sentinel. 


Mvsaveto Recrirr.—As the season of mus- 
quetoes has arrived, it may not be amiss to give 
some directions how to get rid of the annoyance, 
of thosetroublesomevarmunis. It is well known 
that these animals are provided with a very long 
beak or probosbis. When, therefore, they ap- 
proach you, as they always do, head foremost, 
seize them by the proboscis, wind it round your 
hand to prevent any slip, and then dash them 
against a bed post, window-casing, or any oth- 
er convenient object, until you have fairly beat- 
en the breath out of their bodies; when they 


will trouble you no more. Or if you are oppos- 
ed to taking life, having wound the proboscis 
round your hand’ as atoresaid, you may set 
your foot firmly on the body of the varmunt, 
and with a smart pull deprive him of his beak; 
after which, fo1 all the purposes of blood-suck- 
ing, he is utterly harmless. As however he may 
possibly go to some manufactory in the neigh- 
borhood and supply himself with a new probo- 
scis, the most prudent way undoubtedly is, to 
beat the breath out of his body, when you have 
once caughthim, To some persons however— 
who have “no music in their souls”’—the noise 
of the musqueto is more disagreeable than his 
bite. To such it may be well to observe, that 
the musqueto has a sort of musical instrument, 
resembling a bag-pipe, which he carries under 
his leit wing—we are pretty positive it is the 
left one—on this subject however, we would re- 
commend the reader to consult the 3d Volume 
of Hambug’s Ertomology—which is very clear 
on this point. But, to resame—if you merely 
wish to get rid of the music, itis only necessary 
to deprive the musqueto of his bag-pipe, and his 
music is dene. We hope the above simple meth- 
ods may be of service to the lovers of quiet, in 
which case we shall feel ourselves amply re- 
warded for laying them before the world.— 
Constellation. 


Corp Warter.—The inordinate and uncon- 
trollable thirst, which induces a person to drink 
immoderately of water, is much less liable to be 
experienced, during summer, by the habitually 
temperate, than by the drunkard, or, indeed, 
by those who make use of intoxicating drinks 
in any quantity. The sense of thirst may, also, 
be greatly moderated, first, by the use of suceu- 
lent fruits, which would appear to be furnished 
by nature so abundantly in warm climates for 
this very purpose. Secondly, by a diet mainly 
vegetable ; and thirdly. by the frequent use of 
the bath. But the chief means of avoiding in- 
jury, from the use of water as a drink, in seasons 
of intense heat, are, complete and habitual ab- 
stinence from intoxicating drinks, and the mod- 
erate use of water, the temperature of which is 
not too much reduced. Water, barely cool, 
slowly swallowed, will very effectually allay 
thirst, without producing any injurious conse- 
quences. Though, at first, it may be found in- 
sipid, or even disagreeable to the palate, a con- 
tinuance in its use, will, as we know from expe- 
rience, render it more agreeable than water of & 
low temperature.—Journal of Health. 


Pensacola.—There is a mellowness in the atmos- 
phere, which one drinks in with a constant and in- 
sitiable pl-asure. The heat is never excessive—it 
is tempered by a mild sea-breeze that never fails to 
pay its daily and grateful visit. The country around 
is little else than a barren pine p!ain; but there is 
music in those trees, when stirred by the wind, and 
there is health in every gale. This is no place for 
the epicure, but the trembling invalid will find here 
a climate that will compensate him for a Joss of all 
the delicacies and drugs of which your mighvy city 
ean boast. The Navy Yard is on the ‘watery 
verge” of an extensive field of white and glittering 
sand—far removed from and a total stranger to 
those noxious exhalations, connected with stagnant 

ools, marshy lands, and a putrefaction of vegeta- 
le and animal matter. 


Correction may reform negligent boys, but 
not amend those who are insensibly dul. All 
the whetting in the world can never set a 
razor’s edge on that which hath no steel in it. 
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VARIETIES. 

Generous and Brave.—TVhe officers and seamen 
of the U. S. schooner Porpoise, under the command 
of Lieut. Com. John Percival, made a subseription 
for the relief of the sufferers at Fayetteville, on 
learning of the conflagration of that town. The 
amount contributed, (two hundred dollars) says the 
Boston Daily Advertiser, was a short time since 
transmitted from the West Indies to a gentleman 
in this city, and by him remitted to the proper au- 
thorities at Fayetteville. 

Elephants —Flephants are now used in Ceylon 
for ploughing the rice fields and in preparing new 
grounds for the cultivation of coffee, pepper, Xe. 
An elephant will perform the work in one day which 
twenty bullocks were in the habit of performing be- 
fore. Ina country like Ceylon, which is so very 
thinly populated, by this system of employing Ele- 
phants, much time is saved, and a great deal of agvi- 
cultural work performed. An elephant may be pur- 
chased in Ceylon at any time for 10 or 15 pounds. 


Church and State.—The London Wor!d, speak- 
ing of the prosperity of religion in America, says, 
“In America, where religion is uncontaminated by 
being brought into contest with a worldly estab- 
lishment, and where Christianity is left to its own 
legitimate and scriptural means of support and ex- 
tension, we see, on the contrary, the churches of 
the Redeemer flourishing, the Holy Spirit dispen- 
sing his influence ina most extraordinary manner, 
and the special tokens of the Divine favor increas- 
ingly afforded. Where is the country to be found, 
which is at the same time supporting the anomal- 
ous union of Church and State, and receiving such 
manifestations of the divine favor as those witucss- 
ed in the western hemisphere?” 


Bulwer.—We have seen two or three letters, 
says the Boston Traveller, from this popular novel- 
ist, wherein he speaks of a new work in progress, 
to be completed in the fall or early in the winter, 
should not the important business of parliament, 
of which he is a member, interfere with his inten- 
tion. He has already commenced the third volume 
(all his novels have appeared in London in three 
volumes, ) and it is bis determination not only to 
redeem what portion of reputation some conccive 
him to have lost in the ‘Siamese Twins,” but, to 
exert his full strength and put his best powers in 
requisition, to produce a work of a higher order 
and of more unexceptionable character than any of 
his former productions. ‘The Harpers will i: sue 
it in New York almost simultaneously with the 
London edition. 

Albany.—It is proposed in Albany to reduce the 
Park so as to correspond with the surrounding 
streets, but ina manner that will not require the re- 
duction or re-paving of any of the strecis; to place 
a cast iron fence, with a free stone coping, around 
it; to plant trees and shrubbery, and lay out the 
ground in walks. The entire expense is estimated 
at from $4500 to $5000. It is understood that the 
citizens guarantee the completion of the improve- 
ment, at whatever cost, if the corporation will ap- 
propriate 2000 dollars, (or little more than onc- 
third of the expense, ) towards it. 

It is a singular thing how the prophecies of fools 
are sometimes verified by chance. The last sum- 
mer there was confined in the Mendicity Asylum at 
Paris, an old fool, who called herself Queen of 
France. She boasted that she kept Charles X. un- 
der her protection, and used to declare that, at her 
death, he should cease to reign. She died on the 
25th of July, in the evening; on the 29th the reign 
of the Bourbons had ceased forever. 

One of the guards of the Liverpool coaches, see- 
ing a steam engine move somewhat slowly along 
the railroad, called out to the stoker, ‘‘I say, Jem, 
what’s the use of your simmering along at that ’ere 
jog-trot; come, can’t you boil us a gallop?” 

“It would be easy to prove,” says Humboldt, 
“that the whole archipelago of the West Indies, 
which now comprises scarcely 2,4000,000 negroes 
and mulattoes (tree and slaves) received, from 1670 


to 1825, nearly five millions of Africans! In these re- 
volting calculations on the consumption of the huran 
species, we have not included the number of untor- 
tunate slaves who have perished in the passage, or 
been thrown into the seaas damaged merchandize.”’ 


The ceremony of breaking ground on the Sche- 
nectady and Saratoga Railroad, took plece at Sara- 
toga Springs, on Satarday last. Mr. Cambreleng 
performed the ceremony, and an oration was dc h- 
vered on the occasion. It is anticipated that this 
railroad will be finished early next season. ‘Ihe vis- 
itors to the Springs next summer, it is expected may 
travel on a railroad from Albany to the Springs. 

Pittsburg in 1759.—An acquaintance recently 
lent us some fragments of the American Magazine, 
printed at Woodbridge, New Jersey, in December 
1759, and in looking over it our atiention was ar- 
rested by a letter dated Pittsburg, September 24th, 
1759, which we annex. How short sighted is man! 
Scarvely sixteen years elapsed from the writing of 
this letter, before this ‘formidable fortification” 
and the country around it passed from the British 
Empire, and became a constituent part of a great 
and independent republic. Scarcely seventy-two 
years have yet elapsed, and now this ‘lasting mon- 
ument” of the skill of the engineer and the spirit 
of the troops has already become one of those 
things that have been. The spirit of improvement 
and the enterprise of our citizens have almost en- 
tirely defaced every trace of this ‘formidable for- 
tification.”? One redoubt alone, of all the results of 
the labors and genius of Britons, now remains, and 
itis a circumstance, perhaps, not unworthy of no- 
tice, that this ony remnant of a British engineer’s 
works of defence against French hostilily, is now 
the peaceful domicil of an industrious and merito- 
rious Frenchman--an indefatigable aud accurate 
surveyor and civil engineer.— Gazette. 

The Ex- King of Sweden, in his Exile at Frank- 
Jjort.—He is a man of imposing exterior, with a 
firm upright military port. His dress, in cut and 
color, that of an English gentleman—blue coat, gilt 
buttons, fastened close round the gorge, light blue 
pantaloons, well polished Hessian boots, anda cane 
of considerable weight and dimensions. When 
taking his evening walk, he observes with an air of 
suspicion or scrutiny every individual that passes. 
A person of his peculiar eccentricities of mind, 
and strange vicissitudes of worldly circumstances, 
must always excite curiosity and attention wherever 
he appears; but individuals have carried this pro- 
pensity a little too far, so as to forget the delicacy 
and eourtesy due to, and expected by, the royal ex- 
ile. This, it also appears, he has both remarked 
and resented, and in terms surpassing verbal re- 
monstrance. He is a man of impetuous tempera- 
ment; and this, fostered by the proud accessaries 
of family history, renders him a little over-sensi- 
tive on the point of etiquette, and prone to resent 
any thing that appears to infringe upon his prerog- 
ative, Not long since a person of consideration, 
attracted by this royal phenomenon, carried his cu- 
riosity so far as to fo!low him in his evening walk, 
which led to a challenge; the gentleman, how- 
ever, excused himself the intended honor, on the 
plea of inferior rank. 

In Old Acquaintance.--Lord Chief Justice Holt, 
when a young man, was very dissipated, and belong- 
ed to a elub of wild fellows, most of whom took an 
infamous course of life. When his Lordship was 
engaged at the Old Baily, a man was convicted of a 
highway robbery, whom the Judge remembered to 
have been one of his old companions. Moved by 
curiosity, Holt, thinking the fellow did not know 
him, asked what had become of his old associates? 
The culprit, making a low bow, and fetching a 
deep sigh, replied, ‘‘Ah, my Lord, they are all 
hanged, but your Lordship and I.” 

To destroy Mosquetoes.—Take afew hot coals 
in a shovel or chaffern dish, and burn some brown 
sugar in your bedrooms and parlors, and you effee- 
tually —— the mosquetoes for the night. This 
experiment has been tried by several of our citi- 
zeus, aud found to produce the desired effect, 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER UT. 


Pui AND Pirrspureu.—The relation 
subsisting between (he two emporiums of Pennsyl- 
vania is so close, so important, so beneficial to both, 
-that a comparison between them may be acceptable 
to the reader, imperfectly as it may be drawn. 
In population there is an immense disparity—-the 
former numbering nearly two hundred thousand, 
the latter about twenty thousand. When Pittsburgh 
was an obscure frontier village, Philadelphia was 
the proud metropolis of the nation. Although both 
have travelled with equal pace, comparatively, in 
_the road to greatness, yet the eastern will always 
maintain, in population and wealth, the ascendency 
-over her western sister. 

Commerce and manufactures are the great sour- 
ces of the wealth of Philadelphia; manufactures 
alone are the mainspring of the greatness of Pitts- 
burgh. Every breeze wafts the rich productions 
of other climes to the mart of one; every hill around 
the other furnishes food for her laboring giant.-- 
Both are great—both are rapidly improving. 

In Philadelphia we find the marks of the fine taste 
of Penn in the ample width and perfect regularity 
of the streets. Unfortunately for Pittsburg, her 
founders had less taste, or never anticipated her 
present greatness: the streets are too narrow, and 
evidently not laid off to form one great symmetrical 
whole. True, the scite is more circumscribed.— 
Penn could apply the square to every part: Pitts- 
burgh stands on an irregular triangle, two of the 
angles being formed by the Monongahela and Al- 
degheny, the third in part, by a hill. 

Every thing in Philadelphia looks bright and gay, 
and the citizen points with just pride to this first 
constituent of beauty; but her industrious western 
sister is deeply soiled with the heavy dingy volumes 
of smoke continually arising from her numerous 
amanufactures. The citizen may wish it could be 
otherwise; yet he feels something like pride even 
in this, as affording some palpable evidence of their 
vast works. He well knows that these dark clouds 
drop down in golden showers, and that if ever the 
face of his beloved city becomes bright, the gloom 
will be transferred to the now animated faces of 
her citizens. 

Steamboats are principally used at Philadelphia 
for the conveyance of travellers; they make regu- 
dar trips, as stage coaches do; for the most part re- 
turning to the same wharf in the evening that they 
left in the morning. They are light, swift sailing 
vessels, and fitted up in a style of great elegance 
and convenience. The cabin is below deck, as in 
sea vessels; yet sufficiently light and airy. At 
Pittsburg their main design is the conveyance of 
freight. Their voyages are irregular as to time 
and distance—sometimes running to New Orleans 
(2200 miles, ) sometimes to Louisville, (about 700, ) 
the latter is the most frequent; at other times Cin- 
einnati, St. Louis, Nashville, &c. &e. touching, in 
all cases, at the intermediate ports. Many of them 
are of huge size, carrying from 300 to 550 tons.— 
Others are quite small—even less than 30 tons.— 
They are admirably adapted for the conveyance of 
passengers, having large and elegant cabins, gene- 
rally situated in what might be called the second 
story—i. e. the hold is appropriated to freight; the 


machinery and a plain but comfortable apartment, 
together with a promenade, is on the first deck, 
for the accommodation of what are called deck pas- 
sengers; the upper deck is finished in elegant style, 
in cabins and state rooms the whole length of the 
boat, a beautiful promenade running round all.— 
A beautiful view of the picturesque scenery on the 
banks of these noble rivers is enjoyed from the nu- 
merous windows of the cabins, as well as from the 
promenade. In point of fare they are not surpass- 
ed by any boats in the world. Seen trom the shore 
they present as imposing a spectacle as can well be 
imagined, The beautiful and elevated structure, 
rising some tweniy feet above the water, with its 
double tier of windews, produces the idea of an el- 
egant mansion, possessed of the attribute of rapid 
locomotion. ‘The beholder may be standing in the 
bosom of those silent, dark, magnificent forests that 
line the banks of the beautiful Ohio; he may be 
contemplating with delight some of the noblest 
works of nature, with nothing to remind him of the 
existence of his fellow men, when suddenly he is 
aroused by the appearance of one of these master- 
pieces of human ingenuity. Thus, on the one 
hand, he has the calm, sublime grandeur of nature; 
on the other, the ne plus ultra of art. 

The water-works of Philadelphia are unrivalled, 
whether we consider the beauty of the structure, 
the abundance of the supply, or the economy with 
which that supply is raised. The Schuylkill is the 
great agent, supplying not only the water, but the 
power which elevates it to the top of Fairmount, 
from whence it is distributed by means of cast-iron 
pipes through every street, lane and alley in the city 
and liberties. Every family has, or may have, a 
gushing fountain on their own premises. All who 
prize health, cleanliness, comfort and convenience, 
will be able to appreciate the advantages of this 
truly noble work. Pittsburg is also blessed with 
an establishment of the same kind. The water is 
taken from the Allegheny, and elevated to the top 
of Grant’s Hill by steam power, from whence it is 
distributed as in Philadelphia. ‘There is nothing 
in the establishment calculated to exeite admiration, 
except its utility, & the unrivalled purity of the water. 

In whatever light we view either of these cities, 
we find much to admire, much to cherish and en- 
courage. Pennsylvania may well be proud of both; 
and it should ever be the p:licy of the legislature 
to create, and foster every means tending to a yet 
closer bond of union between them, 


Tae Hermit or Niacara Farts.—The Lock- 
port Balance, speaking of the person of whom we 
copied a short time sinee, from that paper, an in- 
teresting account entitled The Hermit of Niagara 
Falls, mentions that the death of that eccentric and 
unfortunate individual was occasioned by his indis- 
ereetly venturing in the river in a dangerous part, 
in order to obtain, as it is supposed, a better view 
of the magnificent spectacle of the Falls; and that 
this feeling often tempted him to dangerous feats, 
which would probably have been attended with in- 
evitable death to almost any other person. 


A lad named Death, of athletic appearance, was 
lately brought before Sir C. S. Hunter, charged 
with having assaulted a police officer. 

What little things affect our lives, 
And stop the feeble breath, 
Whilst here we see a man survives 


The awful blow of Death. 
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We last week visited Mr. D’Homergue’s Fila- 
ture, in Pine Street, and witnessed the operation of 
reeling silk from the cocoons. The cocoons are 
plaged in a large copper kettle filled with water, 
under which is a fire fo keep it constantly hot — 
The heat soaks the cocoons and loosens the ends, 
six or eight of which are placed through a reel, 
and the whole are rapidly wound off. Six females 
are now employed in reeling, but they are able to 
reel only twelve ounces aday. The filature is cal- 
culated for nea: ly twice the nurnber of hands, but 
a scarcity of cocoons has materially lessened the 
business. From the present prospects there will 
be abundance for the future. ‘The silk when reeled is 
worth about seven dollars a pound, sometimes eight. 

This country must hold itself deeply indebted to 
the labors wf the patriotic gentleman above named, 
for the ceaseless efforts he has made during the last 
three years, to introduce the silk manufacture into 
the United States. Already we have abundant evi- 
dence that it is destined to become one of the great 
staples of the country, and we shall probally live 
to see it rival in importance the cotton of the south, 
or the manufactures of the east. A New England 
paper tells us that the Editor ‘‘had the pleasure a 
few days since of examining a fine specimen of 
American sewing silk from Mansfield, Con. The 
gentleman who exhibited it has upwards of 10,000 
skeins, for which he finds a ready sale at about 
$8.50 per Ib. He informs us that abont five tons 
have been raised in Mansfield alone this season, 
and the culture is rapidly extending in Coventry 
and other neighboring towns. One gentleman in 
Connecticut last year paid $1500 for white mulber- 
ry trees, with which he has set out an orchard of 
one hundred acres. About 1000 bushels of cocoons 
were sent to Philadelphia last season, and were 
sold for $3 per bushel. Competent foreigners are 
now setting up machinery in Mansfield for spin- 
ning and weaving the raw article, which has made 
a great demand for cocoons, and given a spur to the 
business. By means of machinery introduced a 
year or two since, the value of the raw silk has 
been enhanced $1 perlb. The business is managed 
almost exclusively by females, requiring very pa- 
ticular attention for about two weeks each year.— 
The sales of sewing silk in Mansfield alone this 
year are estimated at upwards of $85,000.” 


Lancaster, August 28, 1831. 
Mr. Entror—Wil: you excuse my curiosity, if I 
take the liberty of enquiring of you whether you 
ever saw ‘‘a learned pig,” and if so, whether you 
can inform me of what mysterious process an ani- 
mal so proverbially silly can be taught to read, 
count, &e. &&. A “learned pig” passed through 
this place some years since, and I am not quite sure 
that my wife has had a quiet nizht’s rest since. She 
is sure, she says, you can unravel the mystery, and 
if so, you will do me and her a singular favor. 
Yours, &c. Anthony 

Of all the requests ever made to an Editor this 
is the most quaint and singular! We to turn ex- 
pounders of the ‘‘learned pig !”? Monstrous—and 
yet variety is the spice of a Mewspaper as well as 
of life—so we shall fully explain the whole matter, 
that Anthony and his wife may rest in their beds. 
In doing this, if we should ‘‘go the whole hog” we 
disclaim any attempt to draw from us an exposition 
of our political sentiments! We once fell in with 
a learned pig’s master, while travelling, and worm- 
ed from him his secret—poor fellow! he has gone 


from this land of woe, and we are no longer bound 
to secrecy, and shall explain truly, 

The whole art and mysiery of the Learned Pig. 
—The first thing to be done, is to take a pig seven 
or eight weeks old—let him have free access to the 
interior part of your house, until he shall become 
in some measure domesticated. Take him to an 
apartment free from interruption, and three times a 
day instruct him as follows. Put a card in his 
mouth, and hold it shut, giving him to understand 
he is not to drop it until you please to take it from 
him. At first he will throw it from him every mo- 
ment, but you must immediately pick up and re- 
place it, reprimanding him in a loud tone of voice. 
In a short time he will understand when you are 
displeased, and will hold the card patienly. You 
must give hima small piece of white bread, and be 
careful not to suffer any person to feed him but 
yourself. You must neither starve him nor beat 
him, as has been frequently represented. Having 
learnt him to stand still and hold the card, he is 
master of the first lesson. 

You may now lay the card on the floor with one 
corner bent upwards; then forcing his head down 
to the card, put it in his mouth, and hold it up with 
the card, not suffering him to drop it, and so re- 
peatedly. Do not forget to encourage him for his 
good performances, and when he will pick the card 
off the floor without your assistance, he 1s master of 
the second lesson. During these two lessons do 
not fail to accustom him to your snuffing your nse. 

You must now lav down three cards. He will 
naturally try to take the one most convenient to 
him, and your business is to check him, not snuf- 
fing your nose, and t«king it from him in an angry 
tone of voice, replace the same, and force him to 
take the one you wish, carefully snuffing with your 
nose. By persevering in this manner a few days, 
he will soon anderstand he must not take hold, an- 
til you give him the signal, which is breathing from 
the nose. When you have learnt him this, you 
may continue increasing the cards, and that animal 
which in his rude state appears the most stupid, with 
the least share of tiactability amongst all other 
quadrupeds, will be found kuowing, docile and 
gentle. 

You are now to spread twelve cards before your 
scholar on the floor in a circle four inches apart; 
w thin this circle keep the pig and stand yourself. 
You are to coax, and not beat him, into keeping by 
your side, but if this will not answer, tie a string 
about his neck, and when he would exceed the 
bounds of the cirele, check him, using a soft or loud 
tone of voice as occasion may require, for every 
brute has instinet to decide between approbation 
and displeasure. At the length of the string he 
will learn to walk the circle with his nose to the 
eards, and when he hears the signal before men- 
tioned, will snatch at the card he shal! then be op- 
posite—immediately step back and he will follow 
with the same. Give him a small piece of bread 
as his reward, and by your approbation let him 
know he has done right. He will soon readily run 
for the curds, making many mistakes, which like 
other good schoolmasters you must have the pa- 
tience to endure and correct with good nature. If 
he takes the wrong card, replace it immediately, 
and shew him the one you wanted. In four or five 
days you may venture tc take the restraint from his 
neck, and whenever he exceeds his limits, put it on. 
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By practising in this manner he will soon perfee'ly 
understand his business, and you may exhibit him 
to your friends or the public as best suits your fun- 
ev. He will be alle to spell all their names, tell 
thir ages, the hour of the day, to count, and do 
sums in subtraction aud divis on, to the great aston- 
ishment of all who do not underst.nd the impor- 
taut signal. We h ve even seen a well taught pig 
play cards and beat his competitors every game! 

Bears and dogs may be taught in the same way, 
and probably other signals are used which are not 
easily detectc dl by visitors—we have seen hundreds 
completely puzzled, who left the room tully ime 
pressed with the belicf that the animal could re sd 
and spell! Several exl’bitions in this country have 
laid by a comfortable fortune by their pigs, and had 
a good cut of ham in their old age as a reward for 
their labor and ingenuity. We trust we have not 
abridged the profits of any possessor of a learned 
pig by this exposure of the plan of operations—on 
the contrary, we imagine we shall induce thousands 
to visit the very first Connecticut pig master who 
makes his appea: ance. 

Has Anthony any more questions to ask? 


Awnnvats.—We have seen a specimen of the 
volume of the Atlantic Souvenir for the next year. 
We might not be warranted in saying that it will 
exceed its predecessors; but the contents of the 
port on before us are truly beautiful. ‘The engra- 
vings are certainly superior in their character, in- 
dicating an improvement in our artists. But as the 
publication of these works always takes place in an- 
ticipation of the holidays, and it becomes cur pleas- 
ing business to notice them in their entire form, it 
seems unnecessary to speak particularly of this 
promising antipast. 


Something New.—If our citizens do not enjoy 
ood health, the blame cannot be chargeable to Dr. 
eee who has suceessively furnished us with the 
Journal of H:alth’—the Catechism of Health” 
—‘*The Effects of certain Trades and Professions 
on Health,”—‘*Pure Healthy Bread,”’—and now 
with the ‘*Health Almanac, for 1832, calculated 
enerally, for all parts of the United States.”— 
his neat litle work. (which is to be continued an- 
pually,) besides very full calendar tables, contains 
numerous maxims and directions, relating to the 
preservation of health, calculated to arrest the at- 
tention, especially of those whose library would be 
incomplete without an almanac—and who give im- 
plicit credit to whatev: r they find in those periodi+ 
cals. Much useful information may be communi- 
cated to thousands, by these little vehicles, who 
could not be reached in any other way—and we 
approve of every attempt to supplant the low jests, 
ridiculous anecdotes, and other nonsense, with 
which almanacs are usually filled, by matter of 
more useful tendency and application. 


The New York papers announce the death of 
the celebrated Dr. Mitchell, which took place on 


Wednesday morning. 


THEATRICAL. 


Well! we suppose the season of theatricals has 
again eome round, after an interval of three or four 
months, in which the various heroes of the stage, 
from ‘* Richard himself”? to Dogberry and the can- 
die-snuffer, have been rusticating at the springs or 
seashore, lining their ribs with the health necessa- 
ary to support them during the season. On Mon- 
day evening the two houses re-opened. Walnut 


Street came out with Hilson as Paul Pry, and Som- 
no in the Sleep Walker, to a house so we!l crowded 
as to let Managers into a secret—that the city was 
impatient for their opening. The performances 
wore enjoyed with the keen relish of an eager ap- 
petite, wnd effectually converted the house int Jong 
griunmng vows of laughter-feeling listeners. It 
was a good str’ ke to pot them in a good humor at 
ihe outset. H tson’s character a acomedian stands 
high, and his Paul Pry and Somuno fully sustained 
his previous reputation. Our play-gocrs may con- 
gratulate themselves, and thank the Managers, for 
having engaged his services. In the absence of 
Roberts and Jefferson, Hilson’s powers were indis- 
pensable to success, Besides Hilsou, many new 
faces appeared on the stage ; but among the old nes 
—those whom we have been accustomed to look 
upon with delighted eyes, perhaps Mrs. Rowbotham 
earricd off the palm. The appearance of her sweet 
face and charming figure—the former ever wreath- 
ed with smiles. the latter always set off by a most 
eppropriate style of dress—was hailed with a core 
diality which should assure her of the standing she 
maintains with a Philadelphia audience. In addi- 
tion to these attractions already secured, Finn, and 
that delightful charmer, Clara Fisher, are announce 
ed as being engaged. Since the recess, much has 
been done to beautify the house and render it pers 
manently attractive with tie public. 


The Arch Street Theatre also opened its doors 
on Monday evening, after a recess of four mouths, 
The Managers served up The Rivals as their open- 
ing effort, and he must have been a eynie who could 
go away displeased with the entertainment. Mrs. 
Thayer in the character of Lydia Languish, per- 
formed her part to great satisfaction, and the enter- 
tainments of the evening went off generally with 
evident applause. The Poor Soldier followed, in 
which Mr. Hyatt as Darby, enlivened the scene 
with one or two good songs very well sung. ‘The 
array of talent secured to this theatre is imposing. 
Mr. Forrest is announced as being engaged, while 
a long list of names appears on the playbill, com- 
bining a force sufficient to attract a profitable run 
of houses. Numerous improvements have been ef- 
fected in the interior of the house during the recess, 
contributing materially to the comfort of the audi- 
ence, and the police and other regulations of the 
establishment appear to be more thaa ordinarily 
perfect. But among the many names announced 
as retainers of the two houses, we regret to find 
that Booth has been omitted. Surely he is a star 
of too great magnitude to be allowed to wander 
from a sphere in which his brilliant powers are so 
highly valued asin Philadelphia. 


The Jeffersons are playing successfully at Har- 
risburg. ‘The critic of the Reporter, who seems 
to understand what he talks about, observes that 
Mis. J. Jefferson’s voice is as splendid as ever.— 
Its highest notes we never heard equalled. 


Elliston, the celebrated comedian, died in Lon- 
don on the 9th July last, aged fifty-six years. He 
had been in ill health many months, although he 
had acted a short time prior to his death. Elliston 
was an admirable actor, and of very diversified 
powers. The Atlas says, ‘‘In the line more pecu- 
liarly his own, he has not left behind him any actor 
of equal ability.” 
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IMISCELLANY. 


WATERLOO! 

Atas! how many tears still fall, 

How many blighted hearts still rue, 
How many mournful thoughts recall 

Thy deep remembrance—WaTERLoo! 
The bells are ringing merrily, 

And many a fast flown tear is shed, 
The one a peal o’er victory, 

The last a knell above the dead! 
How many a matron’s soul has sigh’d 

In sorrow o’er her first-born son, 
Who early in the battle died, 

Nor liv’d to sce that battle won! 
Hlow many a widow’s heart to-day 

Feels doubly widow’d, midst the gloom, 
Tho?’ years of grief have pass’d away, 

Still sighs she o’er her lonely doom! 
And oh! how many an orphan breast 

Now throbs beneath Time’s healing power, 
How many lingering pangs attest 

The meim’ry of that awful hour! 
How many a light and brilliant eye 

To-night is shaded o’er with woe, 
To think that one it lov’d should die, 

?Mid victory’s shout, to feel the blow! 
O’er many an early tie long past, 

Weeps friendship thro’ this silent hour, 
And many a deep drawn sigh is cast 

O’er war and death in first love’s bower! 
Oh, Watertoo! how many a sun 

Hath set, sinee roll’d thy sanguine tide, 
Glorious to all who bravely won ! 

Glorious to all who nobly died! 


A DUELIST. 

General F—rn—r was the most notorious duel- 
jist in France, at a time, too, when dueling was 
most the rage. He had beena great favorite of 
Napoleon’s. Having the command of a regi- 
ment upon—I forget what occasion—he led it 
with such extraordinary bravery to the attack, 
yet, at the same time, conducted its movements 
with so total a want of skill and discretion, that 
without attaining any good result, his men were 
nearly all cut to pieces, and he himself narrow- 
ly escaped with life. As a reward for his gal- 
lantry, his Imperial master promoted him to the 
rank of General; but to mark his sense of F—r- 
n—r’s total want of the * better part of valor,’ 
he never after entrusted him with a command, 
So fatal was his skill in dueling, that, when I 
knew him in Paris, he was under an interdic- 
tion of the police never to fight again. 

The terms of one of the duels in which he 
had been engaged, were, that the parties should 
fire at eight paces, and that they should alter- 
nately advance two paces, till the fire of one or 
both of them should take deadly effect. Ac- 
cording to this arrangement, the last advance 
brought the muzzle of his pistol close to his ad- 
versary’s breast—he had twice already wound- 
ed him slightly, and reccived one shot himself— 
he fired, and his adversary fell dead! This 
piece of butchery-—for as such it must be stigma- 
tised—-having been perpetrated under sanction 
of the articles of the meeting, passed over with- 
out receiving any severe notice. 

No wonder he was an unhappy man. I met 
him one day at dinner. On that occasion he 
was very boisterous in his mirth without ap- 
pearing to be gay. Suddenly he arose and left 
the room. Half an hour afterwards we found 
him in a small boudoir at the farther end of the 
apartment, stretched on a sofa--writhing, groan- 
ing, and gnashing his teeth :—I thought of Rich- 
ard in the tent-scene. I once heard him say—(I 
must give part of his expression in his own 
words, for terrible as they are, they are, at the 


skull. 


same time, so simple that they would lose half 
their force in translation)—* Ja’t le bras fatal!’ 
if I fire at a mark, ten to one I miss it: I never, 
miss aman. His look and tone as he uttered 
this, were as of one who should speak to an at- 
tendant demon from whose dominion he had’ 
no power to escape.—New Monthly Mag. 


Fema.e Covrace.—With respect to courage, 
the author of *L’Apologie de beau Save,’ relates 
a story, which if true, has seldom been equalled 
by man. A servant girl of Lisle, remarkable for 
her fearless disposition, laid a wager that she 
would go into a charnel house at midnight, 
with alight, and bring from thence a dead man’s 
Accordingly at the appointed time she 
went: but the person with whom she had mada 
the bet, intending to terrify her, had gone be= 
fore, and hid himself in the place. When he 
heard her descend and take up the skull, be call= 
ed out in a hollow dismal voice, * Leave me my 
head! The girl instead of discovering any 
symptoms of horror or fright, very coolly laid 
it down and said, * Well, there it is then,’ and 
took up another ; upon which the voice repeat- 
ed,‘ Leave me my head!’ But the heroic girl 
observing it was the same voice that had called 
before, answered in her country dialect,— ‘Nae, 
nae, friend, ye cannot ha’ two heads ! 


Brevity Sout or Wit.—Col. S , of 
the Royal Marines, was always distinguished 
for the perspicuity and brevity of his speeches, 
of which the following is a specimen, which was’ 
delivered in going into the battle of the Nile.— 
Sir James Saumarez, who commanded the man 
of war to which he belonged, had, in a length- 
ened speech, wound up the feelings to the high- 
est pitch of ardor for the fight, by reminding. 
them of the duty they owed to their king and 
country; and though last, not least, he desired 
them to call to mind their families, their parents, 
and sweethearts, and to fight as if the battle 
solely depended on their individual exertions.— 
He was answered by looks and gestures highly 
expressive of their determination ; when turning 
to our hero, he said,—t Now S——, I leave you’ 
to speak to the marines.’ Col. S , immedi- 
ately directed their attention to the land beyond 
the French fleet, ‘Do you see that land there?’ 
he asked. They all shouted, * Aye, aye, sir!” 
‘Now, my lads, that’s the land of Egypt : and if 
you don’t fight like devils, you'll soon be in the 
house of bondage.’ He was answered by a real 
British yell fore and aft. 


**Lovr 1s Licutest.”—This is the title of a new 
song, just published with an elegant vignette, rep- 
resenting a female (to whom the following words 
are supposed to be addressed,) holding a pair of 
scales, in one of which is seated the sly urchin, and 
in the other a gaudy butterfly, which outweighs him. 
Say not brightest, ‘‘ Love is lightest;’” 
Oh he must be heavier far 
Than that trifling, sweet flower rifling, 
Fluttering, gay-wing’d wanderer. 
Yet, surprising !—Love, uprising— 
Lightest thus himself confesses ! 
Ah!—I see—he climbs to be 
Among those beauteous flowing tresses. 
Say not, brightest, &c. 


Or as the fly, when wandering by, 
From every vernal blossom sips, 
So would the cheat, the nectar swect, 
Quaff from the lovely rose-hued lips, 
Or he desires to inerease the fires 
That glow within those sloe-bright eyes— 
And thence his darts strike through our hearts, 
To make us live or die with sighs, 
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From the New York Constellation. 
THEORY OF OPEN POLES. 


Like the world, men’s jobbernoles 
Turn round upon their ears, the poles.—Hudibras. 


‘Tur theory of open poles, if not of concen- 
tric spheres, is as old as the days of Noll 
Cromwell and the Roundheads, as very plain- 
ly appears from the above quotation. Whe- 
ther the author of Hudibras, in imagination, 
ever peeped in at the poles of the earth, as 
since described by our immortal Symmes, we 
cannot positively say. But it is not at all un- 
likely, when we find him comparing the ears 
of a man to the poles of the globe. For as 
ears are open, so according to Capt. Symmes, 
are the poles of this earthly sphere. 

But if Butler did not, actually and in plain 
terms, broach the doctrine of open poles, since 
promulgated by Captain Symmes and claimed 
as his own, he at least gave a hint from which 
in all probability our illustrious countryman 
first drew that immortal theory. We won- 
der, that among all the readers of Hudibras, 
the idea never bef. re occurred, that the poles 
of the earth might possibly be open as well as 
those of the head. 

As to the critical exactness of Butler’s 
simile, perhaps some doubt might be express- 
ed by the Zoiluses of the present day, consid- 
ering in what manner human heads are now 
constituted. But in the time of the Round- 
heads, it required no wonderful stretch of im- 
agination to suppose that 

Men’s jobbernoles”’ 
might 
“ Turn round upon their ears, the poles,’’ 

because whatever is spherial or circular turns 
round to much better advantage than that 
which is oblong, square or oval. At any rate, 
we think, that in justice, the theory of open 
polls should be ascribed to Butler. Captain 
Symmes, to be sure, is our countryman; but 
truth is great and will prevail. Though the 
Captain gave the first description, the Poet 
gave the first hint; and every body knows 
how important a mere hint is in making any 
great discovery. It was very easy for the de- 
tractors of Columbus to make an egg stand 
on end, after he had told them how. 


The following description of Rockall, a 
small and isolated spot in the midst of the sea, 
is copied from “ Fragments of Voyages and 
Travels,” by Capt. Basil Hall. 

‘On a fine autumnal morning, just a week 
after we had sailed from Lough Swilly to 
cruise off the north of lreland, a sail was re- 
ported on the lee beam. We bore up instant- 
ly, but no one could make out what the chase 
was, nor which way she was standing, at 
least, no two of the knowing ones could be 
found to agree upon these matters. These 
various opinions, however, presently settled 
into one ornearly so--for there were still some 
of the highspyers who had the honesty to con- 
fess they were puzzled. The general opini- 
on was, that it must be a brig with very 
white sails aloft, while those below were quie 
dark, as if the royals were made of cotton 
and the courses of tarpaulin,—a strange ano- 
maly in seamanship, it is true, but still the 
best theory we could form to explain the ap- 
pearances. <A short tine served to dispel 
these fancies, for we discovered on running 


close to our mysterious vessel, that we had 
been actually chasing a rock—not a ship of 
oak and iron, but a solid block of granite, 
growing as it were, ont of the sea, at a great- 
er distance from the main land than, I believe 
any other island or islet, or rock of the same 
diminutive size is to be found in the world.— 
This mere speck on the surface of the waters 
—for it seems to float on the sea—is only 70 
feet high, and not more thana hundred yards 
in circumference. The smallest point of a 
pencil could scarcely give it a place on any 
map, which should not exaggerate its propor- 
tions to the rest of the islands in the stormy 
ocean. it lies at the distance of no fewer 
than 184 miles very nearly due west of St. 
Kilda, the remotest of the Hebrides, 290 from 
the nearest part of the main coast of Scotland, 
and 260 from the north of Ireland. Its name 
is Rockall, and it is well known to those Bal- 
tic traders which go north about. The stone 
of which this curious peak is composed is a 
dark colored granite, but the top being cover- 
ed with a coating as white as snow, for hav- 
ing been for ages the resting place of myri- 
ads of sea-fowl, it is constantly mistaken for 
a vessel under all sail. We were deceived 
by it two or three times during the same 
cruise, even after we had been put on our 
guard, and knew its place well. J remember 
buarding three ships in one day, each of which, 
in reckoning the number of vessels in sight, 
counted Rockall as one, without detecting 
their mistake till [ pointed their glasses to 
the spot. 


Tr is well known to all who are acquainted with 
the early history of Kentucky, that first emi- 
grants settled in small squads, like the first set- 
tlements in all frontier countries, for mutual 
defence. The order was, whenever an alarm 
was given, all were to run to that place. Early 
one morning the shout and cries of a female 
were heard—all ran to the spot. When they 
arrived they saw a bear and a man engaged in 
combat. They had it hip and thigh, up and 
down, over and under, and the man’s wife 
standing by, and hallooing “fair play! fair 
play !” The company ran up and insisted upon 
parting them. ‘The woman said “ no—no—let 
them fight! for it is the first fight I ever saw, 
that I did not care which whipped.” 


Tue skeleton of an enormous whale, nearly 
one hundred feet in length, has been brought to 
London for public exhibition. It is stated by 
Cuvier, and other distinguished naturalists, to 
be the most extraordinary production of nature 
ever exhibited. A neat building is fitting up 
near Charing Cross for the remains of the mon- 
ster of the ocean. 


Making use of Good Credit.—A shabby-genteel 
young man entered a tradesman’s store the other 
day, with his hands crammed in both pockets as if 
they were flush with the r/jzno: ‘*Mr. J said 
he, ‘I believe I am indebted to you sixty-two and 
a half cents, cash borrowed somewhere about a 
year ago.” Yes, Sir,” replied the tradesman, 
smacking his lips and holding out his hand to re- 
ceive the ready, ‘I am glad you have eome, for I 
had almost forgot it myself.” ‘*Oh! I never for- 
get these little things,” said the youngster, ‘‘I 
like to have all things square; sol want you to 
lend me just thirty-seven and a half cents more, 
which will make it even money.” 
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THE BEE. 


Bees gather honey from neglected flowers. 


ConversaTIon.—Avoid quotations unless you ae 
well studied in their import, and feel their perti- 
nence. My triend ——, the other day, while locks 
ing at the skeleton of an ass which had been dug out 
of a sandpit, and admiring and wondering at the 
structure even of that Cesprsed animal, made a very 
mal-sdroit use of one: Ah!?? said be, with the 
deepest humility, ard a simplicity worthy of La 
Foutaine, are feartully and wonderfu ly made !?? 


The Chinese are so remarkably fond of ducks? 
e-gs, Slich they eat salied, that arge establish 
ments of ducks are kept for the purpose of grati- 
fying this peculiar national taste. 


The fair and capricious Parisians are just no flocks 
ing to som new baths, instituted for he embellish- 
ment of the complexion. “They are composed half 
of goats milk and half of plantam water, and have 
littie floating bags of chervil-seed by way of perfume. 


Mrs. Soeripax.—Lai!y Lucy was heard to say a 
very neat thing Mrs Sheridan: You must cers 
tainly be a very happy woman, m dam, who have the 
felicity of pleasing the man that pleases the world.’ 


When the Hon, F. N. was governor of Ceylon, he 
was addressing a native prince through the medium 
of au interpreter, ina high strain of courtly adu- 
lation, to each sentener of which the prince an- 
swered “Cadab ” This was repeated so frequent 
ly xs to induce the governor to inquire into its 
meaning. ‘* He means to say,” answered the in- 
terpreter, ‘‘that your Ex: ellency lies.” 


Sarnts.—An overseer in a neighboring village, 
while engaged in taking the census, on asking the 
usual question, ‘*Hlow many males and how many 
females live in this house?” was replied to by the 
good orthodox lady, **O, sir, we have none of them 


sorts here: we are all church folks!”’ 


GoppessEes.— The Spanish ladies are not allowed 
by law to enter the pits of the theatres, and they 
consequently affect that they prefer the galle y, 
which they declare to be the more fashionable part 
of the house. 


A Saavine Cravse.—Brand, in his ‘* History of 
Newcastle,” ssys, that at mecting of the frater- 
nity of barber-surgeons there, in 1724, (of course 
long before Combinstion Laws were thousht of,) 
one of the resolutions entered upon the minutes 
was “that no brother shave John Robinson ull he 
pays what he owes Robert Shafto.” 


A Toveu Story.—‘ An old pilot of the Moluccas,” 
says Piagfetta, ‘assured me of a verity that they 
had pigmies there who dwelt in caverns, and had 
ears so very long that they slept upon one, and cov- 
ered themselves over with the other.’ No bad hint 
for brother Jonathan. 


In argument you need not trouble yourself to con- 
tradict a positive man: let him alone, and he will 
very soon do it for himse:f. 


While a parson was standing at his door smoking 
his pipe, in a country village, he was accosted by a 

oor laboring man. ‘The parson told him he made 
it a rale not to encourage idleness; but if the man 
would get into his garden and rogt out the weeds, 
he would pay him for it. ‘*That’s all I wish,” said 
the poor fellow. ‘Well, then, come along with 
me, and J’ll show yeu what’s to be d ne.” When 
they were in, the Rev. Gentleman agreed to give 
the man a shilling for his trouble: however, after 
the job was done, te thought that sixpence had been 
enough for the time the laborer had been —- 
ed. The poor man being half starved, and wish- 


ing to get himself some bread, finding the other 
would give him no mere, agreed to take the six- 
pence on condition the Rev. Gentleman would teach 
him the Lord’s prayer, which he agreed to do, be- 
“Our Father?—**Whiat,” said the labors 
er, “both our Fathers?” Yes, ves; come say af- 
ter Father?—whe. he again a-ked, 
“What! your Father and mine tov?” ‘To be 
sure,’ repliet the parson. then’? said the 
laborer, “you must be + confounded rogue to cheat 
your brother out of sixpence.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


SP A, Geneseo, NY, is received and credited; his in- 
struccions will be atrended to FP, Canaan, Ct. ia 
received and credited ——d is eecived. instruc ions 
will be followed at the c ose of Vol. 5, which is paid. 
— AP Har ison Valiey. Pa. is received and credit- 
ed ——E M Springville, NY. is reeeived and credited; 
orders seut—lP W, Georgetown, Mi. is received and 
credited ——W BW, ‘Tamany, Va. will aecepi our 
thanks for iis kindness; lis iast enclosure is received. 

The tollowing named gentiemen have consented to aet 
ax Ageits tor the Ariel. Subscribers are requested to 
pay to them the amount of their subscriptions:— 

Josepli H Simith, Buffalo, N.Y. 
William Mills, Vieksburg. Mi. 

Amos Dixson, East Avon, N.Y. 
Corning, Jr. Utica, 
Charles D. Birdseye, Hopewcll, N. J. 

Subscribers are informed that notes of a less denomina- 
tion than $5, if genuine, are received at par in pay- 
meot of subscriptions. 

The very great fears expressed by ‘‘Viator,”’ have already 
come to pass. The gentlemen fiom ‘Timbucto al eady 
speiK French, and their ladies war:bie Lalian! but if 
they ouly wont cut our throats, as they do in Virginia, 
they may speak Greek and squeak Latin. 

A new Dr. Johnson, (not Boswell's) says that in London 
business is almost the only pleasure, while in Paris, 
pleasure is almost the only business: Philadelphia is 
therefore better than either Loudon and Faris! ‘This ts 
precisely the reasoning of “Amicus” on the topic he has 
embraced so warmly, and based on Wiser an apothem. 

“X——" supposea we lave gained our end by the av- 
pearance of a fountain in Dock Street He is right in 
thinking we have the subject at heart—but he also 
knows very well that, unlike him, we never fish in 
troubled waters. 

The package for ‘Celia’’ has been waiting a whole 
month. Will she deign to call? 

We presume the Post Office will be refermed into the 
new Exchange—it is quite Ume a roof tor beholders 
was imported. 

Of the Pantheon Theatre we cenfess we know but lit- 
the—good. 

When pudlishers become all polite, printers will publish 
puffs; but paragraph puffing witheut periodical pay- 
ment, must prove peculiarly phiogistic. 

We could easily satisfy ‘Sigismund’ of his error if he 
would call and inspect the Euglish version of the affair. 

Too much praise might possibly spoil “Serena’’—we shall 
only say, therefore, that she spells poorly. 

We havealready the full and accurate report of the whole 
affair alluded to by Mysterious Correspondent,”’ but 
have thought it prudent to keep it quiet for the present. 

Thecommunication signed “X — =’ shall appear, if the 
author will consent (o some necessary erasures. 

Can any of our subscribers or numerous correspondents 
tell us the real name of ‘‘Melisendra’’—we long tor an 
introduction. 


‘We shall remember the hints of “W.W.W.” 


Seriously, we had no intention of wounding any one’s 
most tender feelings last week, and would ask “8S. 58.’" 
why he thinks we did. 

Numerous notes, and cards, &c. &c. have received the go 
by from wantof time. To be sure of attention, all 
communications should be left by ‘Thursday noon. 

Just as we are going to press, the delightful essay of ““Me- 
nander”’ is received. It is unfortunately wo late, and 
next week will be out of time. 

The interesting communication from ‘J. T.’? Washing- 
ton, Ohio, shall be laid before-the proper persons, and 
the result transmitted to him as soon as anything defi- 


nite is Known. 
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